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Atomic Energy Deadlock 


Where do we stand on international control of 
atomic energy? Has any progress been made during 
the past months of wrangling in the United Na- 
tions Atomic Energy Commission? Have any sig- 
nificant new proposals been made? 

Last December there was a wave of hope when 
a report, based on our proposal for an inter- 
national Atomic Development Authority, was ac- 
cepted by the UN Atomic Energy Commission as 
a basis for further work. Although the USSR did 
not approve the report, neither did it exercise the 
veto power, so that the way seemed to be open to 
possible agreement. In the amendments which 
Russia proposed in February to the report, however, 
and in Mr. Gromyko’s statements to the Commission 
at the same time, it became clear that the USSR 
held very fundamental objections. 

Certain concessions were made by the Russians 
toward our viewpoint. They agreed that the day- 
to-day operations of the international control agency 
should be free from the veto power. They also 
accepted in principle a system of international in- 
spection. 

There was again a brief wave of hope when an 
eight-point proposal for world atomic control was 
made by the Russian delegate on June 11. These sug- 
gested an International Control Commission (rather 
than an ADA), whose specific powers would be 
outlined in an international convention. 


Where We Differ 


On the surface this new proposal seemed to offer 
a basis for further negotiation. But as it has been 
carefully considered by the UN Commission, the 
same basic difficulties crop up again. There are 
three main areas in which agreement cannot be 
reached. First, the U. S. says that the international 
authority must have broadest powers not only in 
preventing atomic war, but also in developing atomic 
energy for peaceful uses. No production of fission- 
able matter should be carried on unless licensed by 
the Atomic Development Authority. The Russians 
are still unwilling to make such a surrender of their 
national sovereignty as this plan entails. 

Second, our plan calls for a gradual transfer of 
authority to the ADA. We would surrender our 
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atomic materials, information and production facili- 
ties in certain well-defined stages. ‘The Russians, 
however, are adamant that every nation should im- 
mediately hand over all its atomic resources once a 
convention outlawing atomic war and setting up 
international control is signed. 

Finally there has been no agreement on the use 
of the veto. We will be satisfied with nothing less 
than complete renunciation of that power, while 
Russia will give it up only for “day-to-day” opera- 
tions. She retains the right to use it on a funda- 
mental issue. ) 


Negotiations Continue 


Discussion has continued throughout the spring 
and summer in the Atomic Energy Commission’s 
two committees: the Working Committee, which is 
trying to reconcile the basic differences in the Ameri- 
can and Russian positions; and the Control Commit- 
tee, which is drafting specific proposals for the ways 
in which the international authority might exercise 
its powers. Our representatives on these committees 
complain that Russia’s tactics are delay and lack of 
clarity. We cannot get from them adequate explana- 
tions of what their terms mean. Mr. Gromyko has 
not yet clarified whether in his opinion the inter- 
national inspection force would have complete au- 
thority or whether individual nations would retain 
some control over its operations in their own territory. 

This discouraging picture has caused some people 
to give up hope of ever reaching agreement through 
the present United Nations set-up. They want to 
go ahead with such limited international control as 
is possible without Russia. This seems a drastic 
step which would not solve the fundamental prob- 
lem, and has not gained very wide acceptance. Most 
people still believe that our best hope for agreement 
is to continue working patiently through the United 
Nations framework. 


Investigating Committees 


Front-page headlines, charges and counter-charges, 
radio and moving picture accounts have focused the 
Nation’s attention on special Congressional Commit- 
tees. In considering Congressional reorganization 
last year this type of committee was explored and 
criticized. It was recognized that the old set-up of 
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numerous committees with overlapping jurisdic- 
tions was responsible on many occasions for the use 
of the special committee. It was believed that the 
proposed reduction in number of standing commit- 
tees plus a clearer definition of committee jurisdic- 
tions and responsibilities would eliminate the need 
for them. Parliamentary rule and Supreme Court 
decision have established that committee investiga- 
tions must be. predicated on the theory that they 
will result in legislation. 

The opponents of the special committee pointed 
out therefore, that even though a special committee 
may investigate and recommend legislation it is not 
empowered to report out bills. Only a standing com- 
mittee can do this. Members of standing committees 
must then acquaint themselves with the subject, hold 
hearings, draft legislation, vote and follow it through 
the legislative process. Special committees, there- 
fore, mean duplication and more expense. Also, 
charges of sensationalism and partisan politics are 
more apt to be leveled at special committees. 

As finally enacted, however, the reorganization 
bill did not include a prohibition of special commit- 
tees. Although the Senate bill, passed by that body 
by an overwhelming majority, contained the pro- 
vision, it was eliminated in the House version, and 
in the rush of business at the close of the session, 
the House version was accepted. Many Senators still 
considered that body bound, however, by its will as 
expressed in the original vote. 

There is no express provision in the Constitution 
investing either House with power to make investi- 
gations but actual practice long ago established the 
need for legislative bodies to secure information by 
this method combined with the power to subpoena 
necessary persons, papers, and records. In many 
cases, however, this quasi-judicial function of Con- 
gress has been criticized for the way in which it 
operates. No formal charges are brought against in- 
dividuals but the sensationalism attached to some 
Congressional investigations accused of being under- 
taken in a purely partisan spirit affects the reputa- 
tion of the person investigated. That the person 
under investigation cannot face his accusers and 
directly cross-examine them has been considered a 
thorn in our pride of traditional American justice 
as administered through our court system. 

When the 80th Congress convened and resolu- 
tions creating the Special Committee to Investigate 
the National Defense Program and the Special Com- 
mittee to Study Problems of American Small Busi- 
ness were debated in the Senate, some Senators and 
groups interested in improving Congressional pro- 
cedure urged their defeat. It was clear that juris- 
diction over the subjects they proposed to investi- 
gate lay in standing committees (the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments and the 
Banking and Currency Committee) and opponents 
feared this as a violation of the spirit of the Re- 


organization law—if not the letter. Nevertheless, 
by close margins, they were adopted. Since then 
other special committees have been added. When 
the session ended, three special Senate Committees 
and seven special House Committees were function- 
ing or had been created. Clearly, we have not solved 
the problem of special committees. 


European Reconstruction Plans 


While work continues at the Paris conference 
for European economic cooperation, attention has 
been centered on two plans which might provide a 
sound basis for European recovery. The nations 
participating realize that they must come up with 
some basic ideas of how to help themselves if they 
are to receive United States assistance under the 


Marshall Plan. 


Customs Union 


The possibility of a customs union has been widely 
discussed. This would be of tremendous help in 
increasing exchange of needed materials, and in en- 
suring more economic consumption and production 
of goods among the nations that participate. The 
model of the Belgium-Netherlands-Luxembourg 
union (Benelux) serves as a useful example. 

There are, however, many difficulties to putting 
such a scheme into operation. It is a lengthy 
process, and requires gradual stages of development. 
Many nations have commitments which the customs 
union would upset. Britain particularly does not 
see how it would fit in with her imperial preference 
system. The urgency of the need, though, may over- 
rule many such objections. 


Monetary Reform 


Currency reform is generally acknowledged to 
be an essential ingredient of speedy European re- 
construction. Internal problems of the various 
European nations have been the main reason these 
reforms have not yet been instituted, and may yet 
prevent any really drastic measures from being taken. 
The whole problem is being considered, however, 
and some partial solutions may be proposed. A 
greater degree of convertibility among European 
currencies is one suggestion. 


ITO Charter 


At Geneva, where finishing touches have just been 
put on the draft charter for an International Trade 
Organization, the developments at Paris were taken 
into account. The framers of the ITO charter have 
realized that if nations whose economies have been 
shattered by the war are to be able to join the ITO, 
exceptions to the general principles will have to be 
included to tide these countries over to normal times. 
Provisions have been written into the charter that 
would allow the European nations to discriminate 
in favor of each other’s trade, as a preliminary step 
towards a customs union. 
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